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condition of the Algerian frontier made it necessary to 
put an end to the existing anarchy, and resistance of 
parties interested in maintaining the existing conditions 
would not modify their policy. 

Two weeks later Germany sent a note to the powers 
suggesting an international conference on invitation of 
the Sultan of Morocco. This suggestion was based on 
Germany's claim that under Article 17 of the Treaty of 
Madrid (July 3, 1880), Morocco recognized the most 
favored nation principle, and that therefore the nations 
had equal rights to consider Moroccan affairs. This 
interpretation was not acceptable to France, as the cited 
article of the treaty of 1880 had, in the view of the 
French government, to do only with the lives and 
property of foreigners residing in Morocco. 

Rather than increase the risk of a serious rupture with 
Germany, Mr. Delcasse - left the Cabinet, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rouvier. An answer to the German proposal 
of a conference was not made by France until dispatches 
from London had assured the French government that 
Great Britain would raise no objections. On the 10th of 
July the agreement for a conference was published. The 
agreement is based upon recognition of the independence 
and sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco, the integrity 
of his kingdom, economic freedom, the necessity of 
political and financial reforms, and the acknowledg- 
ment that France has special interest in having order 
preserved in Morocco. 

The French and German legations were then recalled 
from Tangier, and the Sultan jointly advised to prepare 
a program for the Conference in accordance with the 
principles agreed upon by Premier Rouvier and the 
German ambassador, Radolin. The program was com- 
pleted on the 30th of September, and Algeciras, Spain, 
chosen as the place of meeting. The questions to be 
considered, as agreed upon by France and Germany, 
are : (1) organization, by international accord, of the 
police, except on the Algerian frontier ; (2) surveillance 
and repression of contraband arms, except along the 
Algerian frontier; (3) financial reforms, including the 
creation of a state bank with the privilege of issuing 
currency; (4) study of the customs and new means of 
raising revenues. 

Fourteen powers are represented in the Conference, 
with two delegates each : Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Morocco, 
ard the United States, — seven great powers, ihat is, and 
seven which are not so great, in some ways. The two 
American delegates to the Conference are Mr. White, 
our present ambassador to Italy, and Mr. Gummere, our 
Minister at Tangier. 

President Roosevelt's acceptance of the invitation of 



the Sultan of Morocco to send delegates to the Confer- 
ence has been sharply criticised by some in this country, 
in Washington and elsewhere, and as warmly approved 
by others. The Senate, after a warm discussion, has by 
a party vote declined to condemn the President's course. 
It is understood that the United States delegates have 
gone to Algeciras uninstructed, except that they are to 
take part only in the commercial work of the Conference, 
not in the political, and that they are to exert their in- 
fluence above all toward a peaceful issue of the delibera- 
tions. Such an issue, if their presence were really neces- 
sary to effect it, would furnish some real justification of 
their mission. But it is probable that the thirteen 
European powers, after the correspondence between 
France and Germany and the basis of conference agreed 
upon by them, would have been just as able to find a 
peaceful solution without our delegates as with them. 
The great danger of our participation, since the work of 
the Conference will be almost entirely political, is that 
our government may become inextricably involved in the 
political broils of Europe, from which from the very 
beginning we have so wisely kept free, and in which we 
ought not to allow any temptation to induce us to involve 
ourselves. 

There is, in the abstract, the Monroe doctrine to the 
contrary notwithstanding, not the least reason why the 
United States should not take part in any international 
conference anywhere, called for humanitarian and com- 
mercial ends. Delegates have gone from Washington to 
many such conferences. In these matters our country is 
interested everywhere, and has duties as well. It is to 
be hoped, now that our delegates are in the Moroccan 
Conference, that they may be able to steer clear of political 
" entanglements," and that their presence and influence 
may contribute materially not only toward the freedom 
of trade in Morocco for all nations, but also toward the 
maintenance of the independence of the country, which 
has been in peril of being wiped out under the besom of 
the European colonizing powers. 



Franklin's Views of War and Peace. 

But little is commonly known of Benjamin Franklin's 
views on peace and war. He was the author of one 
of the three most frequently quoted peace apothegms 
of the United States. Sherman said, " War is hell " ; 
Grant, " Let us have peace " ; Franklin, " There never 
was a good war or a bad peace." Notwithstanding this 
fact, and the further fact that his letters reveal him to 
have been a man with whom love of peace and dislike 
of war were fundamental and guiding characteristics, yet 
in the articles which have been written and the speeches 
delivered in celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, almost no reference has been made 
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to these views. In a symposium of articles on Franklin, 
eight or nine in number, in a recent issue of the Inde- 
pendent, not a word was said about them. In the great 
meeting in Symphony Hall, Boston, held on January 17, 
under the auspices of the State of Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston, in honor of his memory, only two or three 
brief sentences were given to this aspect of his character 
and writings, and these rather to what were called triumphs 
of peace than to his real peace views. 

Franklin's opinions of war and peace, while growing 
directly out of his own nature and disposition, were 
doubtless due in considerable measure to his training 
under the colonial peace policy of William Penn. This 
policy was still in full force when he arrived in Phila- 
delphia in 1723, and so continued for nearly thirty years 
afterwards. A young man of his carefulness of observa- 
tion, power of thought, insight into human nature and 
society, and, above all, of his love of common sense, could 
not but have been deeply influenced by this extraordinary 
experiment in government going on under his very eyes. 
He never went as far as Penn in his renunciation of all 
war as unlawful and iniquitous. In fact, he took part 
in a small way in the French and English war, and used 
his influence toward the organization of a Pennsylvania 
militia. But war was profoundly disagreeable to him, 
and he had the sincerest and strongest faith in the 
desirableness and efficacy of peace policies and methods. 

The best editorial comment that can be made on this 
phase of Franklin's character is to let him speak for him- 
self. The saying quoted above, "There never was a 
good war or a bad peace," seems to have voiced an 
opinion long held by him, and often expressed in varying 
language, and not merely a sudden burst of sentiment 
caused by some temporary excitement. It is found in a 
number of his letters, as any one may see by consulting 
the different books on his life and work, by Sparks, 
Bigelow, Parton, etc. 

Franklin did all in his power in England, where he 
was residing as the envoy of the colony of Pennsylvania 
just before hostilities broke out, to prevent the War of 
the Revolution. On February 2, 1780, he wrote thus to 
David Hartley, an English statesmen who had strongly 
opposed the war : 

" I am as much for peace as ever I was, and as heartily 
desirous of seeing the war ended as I was to prevent its 
beginning, of ivhich your ministers know I gave a strong 
proof before I left England, when, in order to an accom- 
modation, I offered at my own risk, without orders for 
so doing, and without knowing whether I should be 
owned in doing it, to pay the whole damage of destroy- 
ing the tea at Boston, provided the acts made against 
that province were repealed. This offer was refused. 
I still think it would have been wise to have accepted it." 

There are many evidences in his letters that the war, 



when it came on, greatly burdened and distressed him. 
In 1779 he wrote to David Hartley in regard to a truce, 
if the end of the war, which he much desired, was not 
yet possible : 

" I should not be against a truce, but this is merely on 
motives of general humanity, to obviate the evils men 
devilishly inflict on men in time of war, and to lessen as 
much as possible the similarity of earth and hell." 

To Thomas Pownall he wrote, November 23, 1781 : 

" I wish most heartily with you that this cursed war 
was at an end." 

To Mr. Hartley he wrote the same year, in reference 
to a measure for securing safety from fire in the opera 
houses : 

" What are the lives of a few idle haunters of play- 
houses compared with the many thousands of worthy 
men and honest, industrious families butchered and 
destroyed by this devilish war? Ob, that we could find 
some happy invention to stop the spreading of the 
flames and put an end to so horrid a conflagration ! " 

Similar expressions in other letters show how much 
the war grieved and shocked him. His whole nature 
bubbled over with satisfaction when peace was restored. 
In January, 1783, he wrote to Mrs. Mary Hewson : 

" At length we are in peace, God be praised ; and 
long, very long may it continue. All wars are follies, 
very expensive and very mischievous ones. When will 
mankind be convinced of this and agree to settle their 
differences by arbitration ? Were they to do it even by 
the cast of a die, it would be better than by fighting and 
destroying each other." 

To Sir Joseph Banks he wrote, in July of the same 
year: 

"I join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the 
return of peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that 
mankind will at length, as they call themselves reason- 
able creatures, have reason and sense enough to settle 
their differences without cutting throats ; for, in my opin- 
ion, there never was a good war or a bad peace.'''' 

To Josiah Quincy, in September of the same year, he 
wrote : 

" I rejoice with you in the peace God has blessed us 
with, and in the prosperity it gives us prospect of. . . . 
May we never see another war, for, in my opinion, there 
never was a good war or a bad peace." 

The citations given above sufficiently evince Franklin's 
general sentiments about war and peace, but we may 
add two or three more, quite as striking. In a letter to 
Richard Price in 1780, while the war was still in 
progress, he wrote : 

"We make daily great improvements in natural — 
there is one I wish to see in moral — philosophy: the 
discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations 
to settle their disputes without first cutting one another's 
throats. When will human reason be sufficiently im- 
proved to see the advantage of this?" 
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Writing to Joseph Priestly in 1780 about the progress 
of physical science, he said : 

" Oh, that moral science were in as fair a way of im- 
provement, that men would cease to he wolves to one 
another, and that human beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call humanity ! " 

Writing to Priestly again the same year, he gave 
utterance to the following oft-quoted words: 

" In what light we are viewed by superior beings may 
be gathered from a piece of late West India news which 
possibly has not yet reached you. A young angel of 
distinction being sent down to this world on some busi- 
ness, for the first time, had an old courier-spirit assigned 
him as a guide. They arrived over the seas of Martinico 
in the middle of the long day of obstinate fight between 
the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When through 
the clouds of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, the 
decks covered with mangled limbs and bodies dead or 
dying, the ships sinking, burning or blown into the 
air, and the quantity of pain, misery and destruction 
the crews yet alive were thus with so much eagerness 
dealing round to one another, he turned angrily to his 
guide and said : ' You blundering blockhead, you are 
ignorant of your business; you undertook to conduct 
me to the earth, and you have brought me into hell ! ' 
' No, sir,' says the guide, ' I have made no mistake ; this 
is really the earth, and these are men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner ; they have more 
sense and more of what men (vainly) call humanity.' " 

Not only did Franklin deeply deplore the Revolution- 
ary War, but later the wars in Europe troubled him 
very much. " I lament with you the prospect of a 
horrid war, which is likely to engage so great a part of 
mankind," he wrote to John Ingenhousz in 1788; and 
he proceeded at considerable length to set forth what he 
thought common sense would dictate in regard to the 
controversies. Later in the year, in another letter to 
Mr. Ingenhousz, he said : 

"I grieve at the wars Europe is engaged in, and wish 
they were ended ; for I fear even the victors will be 
losers." 

Not only did Franklin deplore war in particular and 
in general, but he also urged such improvements in 
international law as would make it more infrequent and 
less horrible when it did occur. He pleaded for the 
principle and practice of arbitration, for the neutrality 
of commerce, for the abandonment of privateering, for 
the neutralization of colonies, for the faithful observance 
of treaties, for the abolition of the duel, etc. 

In order to appreciate at their full worth these 
opinions of Franklin, it must be remembered that they 
were held and frankly expressed at a time when war 
was nearly universal and was considered, by almost 
everybody not only lawful in serious emergencies, but 
even great and glorious as a business. It was a whole 
generation before anybody thought of creating a peace 



society and making organized effort to abolish the cruel 
and inhuman system of war. Franklin's anti-militarism 
was deeper and stronger than that of Washington, and, 
of the few public men who a little later shared his views, 
only Thomas Jefferson and John Jay can be said to 
have fathomed as fully as he the irrationality and 
essential inhumanity of war. 



Editorial Notes. 

It has often been asserted by the most 
huTpm™' 8 thoughtful among the advocates of peace 
that the feverish rivalry of armaments 
which has been going on for about a generation consti- 
tutes a serious danger of international complications 
and of war. This has just as often been denied by the 
supporters of militarism, who have asserted that these 
armaments are a form of insurance against war. Now 
comes the new British Premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, a responsible statesman of the first order, 
and gives in almost the identical words used by advo- 
cates of peace, a fresh warning of the dangers of these 
overgrown establishments. In his first public address, 
after taking the reins of government, he expressed him- 
self on this subject in the following terse way : " The 
growth of armaments is a great danger to the peace 
of the world. The policy of huge armaments keeps 
alive, stimulates and feeds the belief that force is the 
best if not the only solution of international difficulties." 
The words which we have italicized lay the weight of 
emphasis on a reason which has not usually been made 
so prominent by the pacifistes. Their argument has 
been twofold: The great armaments create an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust among the nations, which 
leads to the exaggeration of incidents which are often of 
no importance in themselves, and in this way grave mis- 
understandings are produced. Then, again, those whose 
profession it is to manage these great armaments are 
naturally inclined to wish to "magnify their calling" by 
some practical demonstration of their own capacity and 
the efficiency of the forces and implements under their 
charge. They become thus directly or indirectly lobyists 
for war whenever a cloud presents itself on the horizon. 
It would be easy to give notable illustrations of the 
working of both these principles. When you have added 
the reason emphasized by the British Premier, you have 
an indictment of the system of armaments which it would 
seem ought to turn every thoughtful, well-meaning man 
into an advocate of their abolition. 



The Herald of Peace reports the meet- 
ar r« Britain ing held in Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
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the 1st of December, to promote friendly 
relations between Great Britain and Germany, to have 



